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tions which have been sweeping the Middle East | 3 
and Asia since World War II would before long . 
affect Africa as well. This vast continent is now ! 
reaching out for political independence from 
colonial rule and for development of its economic 
resources. What will the future bring for its 
widely diverse peoples? Can the interests of the 
Africans, and of the whites who settled in their 
midst, be reconciled by peaceful means? Or is an 
explosion of pent-up forces in the making? John 
Scott seeks answers to these and other questions 
out of his wide-ranging knowledge of 20th-century 
revolutionary changes. 
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The Author 


Joun Scorrt, foreign correspondent, author and lecturer, is special 
assistant to James A. Linen, publisher of Time Magazine, with 
which Mr. Scott has been associated since 1941. An expert on 
Russia, with firsthand experience in reporting from Japan and 
Central Europe, he makes annual fact-finding trips to key areas 
of the world, the most recent of which, in 1958, took him for three 
months to Africa, where he had previously been on several earlier 
occasions. This Headline Series is based on a report written for 
Mr. Linen. The opinions expressed are those of the author. 
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Africa: World's 
Last Frontier 


by John Scott 


AFRICA, THE WORLD'S LAST FRONTIER, is a study in startling con- 
trasts. Most of Africa’s 220 millions are extremely poor. Their 
average per capita income is less than $100 a year; yet the conti- 
nent’s gross product has been growing by a spectacular 5 percent a 
year. With a population increase of about 1.7 percent a year, per 
capita production has been increasing by more than 3 percent a 
year. Distribution of the income from this production, however, 
has been very uneven. For example, the Union of South Africa, 
with 6 percent of the continent’s population, produces 22 percent 
of its gross product—and the Union’s 3 million Europeans get 
most of that. 

In Africa there are only about 6 million white Europeans, yet 
they control most of the continent's wealth and power. About 98 
percent of all Africans are Hamites, Semites, Bantus and other 
dark-skinned peoples. More than a third of the Africans are still 
animists or pagans; about one-third are Muslims. Islam is increas- 
ing steadily, at the expense of paganism. Christianity is barely 


holding its own. 
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Political Vacuum — 


Africa is plagued by most of the diseases known to mankind, as 
well as by some of the most virulent social afflictions. The vast 
majority of the people are chronically undernourished, poorly 
clothed and housed. They own virtually no property. An over- 
whelming number cannot read or write. Only four of at least 
700 principal languages spoken in Africa (aside from Arabic)— 
Amharic, Tamachek, Bamum and Vai—had achieved their own 
written script before the coming of the white man. 

In the 20th century, the disintegration of Africa’s traditional 
tribal society and the progressive disappearance of colonialism 
have made most of the continent a political vacuum. In Africa 
one sees the paradox of new, modern and beautiful cities—Casa- 
blanca, Dakar, Abidjan, Léopoldville, Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Salisbury, Nairobi, Douala, Algiers, not to mention ancient but 
perennially magnificent Cairo—against the backdrop of the rest of 
Africa: unstable, restless, primitive millions, existing on a bare 
minimum, in a continent whose economic potential is immense. 


— Amid Vast Wealth 

Africa produces a large part of the world’s uranium, one-sixth 
of its lead, one-third of its chrome, almost three-quarters of its 
cobalt, nearly half its antimony, 14 percent of its tin, more than 
one-third of its manganese and phosphates, almost one-quarter of 
its copper, nearly two-thirds of its gold—and practically all its 
diamonds. Africa’s agricultural and hydroelectrical resources have 
hardly been touched. Petroleum potential is enormous, although 
production is still small. 

Africa’s hydroelectrical projects include Rhodesia’s Kariba 
Gorge (2 stations each, with a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts, are 
scheduled to start in the early 1960's); the Sanagra project at 
Edea in the French Cameroons (installed capacity by the end of 
this year will be 125,000 kilowatts; expected annual production 
of aluminum at Edea: 50,000 tons); Uganda’s Owen Falls Dam 
(capacity will be 150,000 kilowatts by 1965); the upper Congo's 
Delcommune and Le Marinel projects (the first completed and 
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Delcommune Dam on the Lualaba, 
Belgium Congo 
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Kariba Dam on the 
River Zambesi, Rhodesia 
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the second well on the way, will develop 398,000 kilowatts); the 
Volta River scheme in Ghana (a project now being planned); the 
planned Inga River development on the lower Congo (an im- 
mense 30-year project that will cost between $3 billion and $4 
billion and will develop 20 million to 25 million kilowatts—about 
three times the present installed capacity in France). 

Since World War II, both private and public enterprises in 
Africa have received funds from various international and na- 
tional agencies, governmental and semigovernmental. For exam- 
ple, about $543 million has come from the World Bank; and 
more than $2 billion from French government development funds, 
British Colonial Development Corporation funds and some 
United States aid programs. In addition, the Soviet Union has 
pledged $485 million to Egypt, and the Common Market countries 
have agreed to pump about $1 billion (mostly from West Ger- 
many) into French Africa. 

The best available figures indicate total capital investments in 
Africa are now running between $4 billion and $5 billion a year, 
or between 15 and 20 percent of the continent’s gross product— 
an average well above that for the Western world. In the Union 
of South Africa the capital formation rate is running at nearly 
25 percent, and in Rhodesia, around 30 percent, among the world’s 
highest. 

The results of this immense investment have been substantial. 
In the last decade mineral production has increased by 60 percent 
in tonnage and by 300 percent in value. 


Complex Continent 


In and near Dakar, capital of French West Africa, which has a 
score of buildings that would do credit to any state capital in the 
United States, we had a chance to see the French at their con- 
temporary best. They have been spending heavily on schools, 
roads and public buildings—while pushing the Africans steadily 
toward self-government. But most of the 20 million Africans in 
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French West Africa, like their 60 million fellow Africans in British 
and independent West Africa, are very backward people. 

We were walking through the market place of the little Senegal- 
ese town of M’Bour when I noticed some fingernail-sized pouches 
tied to the arm of a ten-year-old boy watching us. ‘““They are gris- 
gris,” said our guide, a government photographer with more 
university education than I have, “they protect him from evil.” 
When I asked whether he believed in gris-gris, our guide shrugged. 
‘As an educated man, I of course cannot believe in these supersti- 
tions. On the other hand, as a man of sense, I cannot completely 


ignore them.” 


Diverse Peoples, Languages, Governments 

This incident could doubtless be duplicated over and over again 
throughout Africa; and it would be symbolic of perhaps the only 
unifying characteristic of the continent: the fact that Africa, the 
awakening giant, stands with one foot in the primitive past, the 
other in the 20th century. Although a geographic unit, the con- 
tinent has little unity in other respects. For most purposes it can 
be broken down into four basic areas: 

1. Black Africa: population about 140 million; includes all of 
the continent below the Sahara except the Union of South 
Africa and the Rhodesias; languages—diverse; races—mixed 
Negro, Bantu, Hamite; economic and political systems and foreign 
associations—highly diversified, but most of the area is still ad- 
ministered by one or another of the European colonial powers; 
European minority—negligible. 

2. The Union of South Africa and the Rhodesias: population 
about 21 million; official languages—English and Afrikaans, but 
numerous tribal tongues are spoken; political and economic ties 
with Britain, cultural ties with Britain and Holland; European 
minority—a little over 3 million, the rest of the population being 
predominantly Bantu. 

3. Egypt (and a sphere of influence including parts of Libya 
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and the Sudan): population approximately 34 million; language— 
Arabic; religion—Islam; strong cultural, political and economic 
ties with the Middle East and, more recently, to an appreciable 
degree infiltrated by indirect Russian influence; European 
minority—negligible. 

4. Maghreb: population about 25 million, including Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and part of Libya; language—Arabic; religion— 
Islam; strong cultural and economic ties of the first three with 
France; European minority of somewhat over 1.5 million. 

Another division of the continent which cuts across these 
various lines must be noted—that of settler and non-settler Africa. 
The former, including Algeria, the Union of South Africa, the 
Rhodesias and Kenya, has substantial second- and third-generation 
European minorities determined to protect their property and 
privileges by every means at their disposal (although since the 
Mau Mau uprising, most of the Kenya settlers have lost much of 
their determination). In the rest of the continent, wherever 
European land tenure and the hostility it breeds are absent, racial 
relations are, by and large, good. 
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Africa's Troubled 
History 


LEAVING EGYPT ASIDE FOR A MOMENT, most of the continent’s past 
is both little known and poor. Progress has been halting; retro- 
gression frequent. 

In the Transvaal, for example, remains have been found of a 
collateral cousin of ours, Australopithecus prometheus, who long 
before the last glacial age perhaps learned simple speech and the 
use of fire. Cave paintings in South Africa give glimpses of a 
vigorous hunting and fishing society in that area many thousands 
of years ago. But when Europeans first came to South Africa in 
the 15th century, they found it empty—save for a handful of 
miserable Bushmen who had retreated southward before the 
massive Bantu volkerwanderung (migration). 

Egyptian drawings 5,000 years old portray Negroid people in 
the upper Nile; but little is known about their habits or lives, 
except that they were taken as slaves by Egyptians from the north 
and Mesopotamians from the east. 

The Arabs, the Chinese and also the ancient Persians landed in 
Madagascar and East Africa more than 1,000 years ago. But they 
never penetrated the interior and had such trouble with disease 
that they limited their activities to some trading and slaving, 
often withdrawing of their own accord from what even then 
seems to have been a forbidding continent. 


Flourishing Mediterranean Cultures 
For several thousand years a series of great Mediterranean 
cultures flourished along the then fertile coastal plains from 
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Algeria right over to ancient Troy, in Asia Minor. Egyptians, 
Minoans, Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans traded along the 
coasts; built fortresses against inland barbarians; planted grain, 
olives and grapes on the fertile land watered by rivers running 
down from the then forested coastal mountain ranges. But as man 
increasingly neglected to replenish the bounty of the forests, the 
seasonal rains ran off in flash floods into the Mediterranean; 
erosion washed away the fields; and a process of progressive im- 
poverishment began, which is evident and continuing today. 

These early Mediterranean peoples apparently fought and 
traded with each other, and did not penetrate inland except along 
the Nile. They were stopped by the mighty Sahara and by disease. 
Except for occasional slave raiding, they knew little and cared less 
about the continent on whose fringes they lived. In the sub- 
Sahara continent itself, black-skinned men lived primitive tribal 
lives, leaving no written records and few lasting remains for 
future archeologists to study. 

We know vaguely that several “empires” flourished briefly in 
West Africa—the Soussous, the Melle and the Ghanaian empires, 
which periodically came in contact and conflict with primitive 
Berber kingdoms in what is now Morocco. 


Conquerors of Africa 


But not until the 7th century A.D. did any outsiders really 
penetrate into Africa. Then the Arab armies, fired with the 
enthusiasm of the Prophet Mohammed, swept across the continent, 
conquering Egypt and surging on across the Mediterranean into 
Spain and France. They imposed on the defeated unbelievers their 
religion and often their language and their blood. They pushed 
some undefeated Berbers southward, where they clashed with sub- 
Sahara Negro tribes. Arabs, Jews and others also pushed south- 
ward in search of gold, slaves and trade. 

The Arabs sought to convert the Africans to Islam, an under- 
taking which led to several holy wars. Caravan routes across the 
Sahara were traced, supplied and policed. Sometimes massive 
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invasions occurred, as when the Berbers took Timbuktu in the 
15th century; the conquerors, however, never really penetrated 
the forest belt south of the desert. And during all these centuries, 
some white men crossed the Sahara and stayed, intermarrying 
with the Negroes, leaving traces of their features in such ethnic 
groups as the straight-nosed, thin-featured Fulani in the West, the 
Masai and the Ethiopians. 

In the 15th century, as the Portuguese pushed down along the 
coast, trading and slave raiding, a series of bitter Muslim religious 
wars raged back and forth across the desert, shaking up the tribal 
society of the Hausa groups in Nigeria and of other groups in the 
area of Lake Chad. And when the Portuguese slavers were replaced 
gradually by Danes, Dutchmen and Englishmen, the French began 
pushing southward; the Dutch came northward from the Cape, 
and the British, inland from the coasts. These invaders found 
hostile tribes, often cannibalistic, warring with one another, 
selling their defeated enemies into slavery, and leading lives 
almost unchanged by the progress in human existence which had 
taken mankind so far in other parts of the world. 

Life was simple in most of Black Africa. Bananas, coconuts 
and other nourishing fruits grew wild. The rivers swarmed with 
fish. Traveling down the Congo on a steamer for three days, we 
passed many little villages where people lived as they had for 
ages, without ever going more than a mile or two in either direc- 
tion on the river. This isolation of village from village is one of 
the reasons why Africa today has so many languages. 

Tribal Africa did produce some art; and there are scholars who 
believe that neolithic culture in Europe came from Black Africa. 
But the evidence seems strong that in art, as in science, medicine, 
crafts, religion, language, navigation—in short, across the whole 
range of human activity—Africa remained until only yesterday 
at a primitive stage of development. Even Egypt, magnificent as 
its early progress had been, fell on evil days long before the era 
of modern colonialism. It was conquered by Persia in 525 B.C., 
and from that time onward existed as a colony or protectorate of 
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a series of great powers—Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Turkey, 
Britain—until it regained complete independence in 1956, when 
the British left the Suez Canal Zone. 


Why Lack of Progress? 


In China, India, Mesopotamia and on the Mediterranean coasts 
and islands, men, isolated almost completely from one another, 
during some 5,000 years, independently developed writing and 
metal tools, invented compasses, built temples and bridges, formu- 
lated philosophies, wrote books and poems. Why, then, did not 
similar progress occur in Africa? 

I posed this question to many Africans. The answer they gave 
was the desert, the heat, disease, isolation—and always these words: 
“For centuries our most vigorous young men were taken off as 
slaves.” 

Yet that answer is not enough. China has a desert; India’s 
climate is as hot and as unhealthy as that of Africa; Mesopotamia 
is hotter—and was surrounded by deserts. As for the slave trade, 
why were the Africans not making slaves of the Portuguese and 
the Arabs? 

Racist theorists, particularly in the Union of South Africa, are 
ready with an answer: the Negroes are an inferior race. In South 
Africa I was given elaborate statistics on the results of manual 
aptitude tests, IQ ratings and criminal records. These arguments 
are not impressive. Too many American Negroes, after only a 
century of limited educational and professional opportunity, have 
achieved outstanding scholarship and Olympic records to permit 
the categorical assumption that Negroes lack intellectual capacity, 
coordination or manual dexterity. 

However, the debilitating effect of the slave trade on the tribes 
of West Africa was a significant factor in Africa’s backwardness, 
particularly since for every slave successfully transported across 
the sea several were killed or died in the slaving wars, in escape 
or in transit. It would be unfair, however, to place the entire blame 
for the continent’s backwardness on the European slavers, for 
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African tribesmen had been enslaving their enemies for centuries; 
and Egyptians as well as Arabs used slave labor on a large scale 
as far back as their most ancient records go. 


Europe’s Traders and Colonizers 

But long before the slave trade was stopped, Britain, as well as 
other European nations, was pushing into Africa in search of 
other commodities: gold, ivory, pepper, oils and precious woods. 
And by 1875 the vast continent, like the familiar melon, had been 
carved up among the great powers—Britain, France, Belgium, 
Portugal, Germany. The division was formalized at the Berlin 
Conference on African Affairs (1884-85), although considerable 
pushing and pulling followed, in the course of which Turkey 
lost control of Egypt; Germany lost Tanganyika, Kamerun 
(divided into British and French Cameroons) and Togoland; 
France established its control over North Africa; and Italy ac- 
quired territories in East Africa as well as Libya. 

During the period of Western colonization only two African 
states remained independent: Ethiopia, remote and impoverished, 
and little Liberia, which, like Sierra Leone, had been settled by 
freed slaves and slaves rescued by the British both on the high 
seas and in Africa itself. But escape from colonialism was 
not without serious disadvantages for these two areas, which are 
today’s most retarded African nations. 

As a matter of fact, social forms are relatively good or bad, 
progressive or reactionary, depending on the historic context in 
which they occur. In a cannibalistic society the institution of 
slavery is progressive, humanitarian, enlightened—for it is surely 
less unpleasant to be enslaved than to be eaten. Similarly, com- 
pared with slavery, colonialism was a great step forward. Its con- 
tributions are many and varied; and today, in many areas, 
colonialism is giving way to nationalist independence movements 
before its potential for good has been exhausted. 
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The Harvest 
of Colonialism 


ALTHOUGH COLONIAL PEOPLES ARE NATURALLY often loath to recog- 
nize it, colonialism has done a great deal of good. 

However rapacious the motives which brought the colonial 
powers to Africa, and however much the stockholders in Europe 
may have gained by colonial enterprises, economic development 
has resulted. Moreover, in every case, doctors, missionaries, 
engineers, teachers, geologists came in the wake of the traders, and 
generally with the highest motives. Many of these men and women 
have given decades of selfless service working for the good of the 
native population. 


The Credit Side 

On the credit side here are some of the achievements of 
colonialism: 

1. Local tribal warfare has been reduced, and some kind of 
order and security has been established and maintained. 

2. Cannibalism, slavery, ritualized murder and other primitive 
practices have been suppressed. 

3. Elementary communications have been created—roads, 
bridges, railroads, telephones, airlines. Although these facilities 
were usually established in the first instance for the convenience 
of the European settlers, they have been inevitably used by the 
natives and have served to open up most of the continent. 
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Health and Education 

4. Public health measures have been taken against such 
scourges as the tsetse fly (carrier of sleeping sickness to humans, 
and nagana to cattle), the malarial mosquito, tuberculosis, 
trachoma—and other endemic infectious diseases. In many cases 
these campaigns have virtually stamped out diseases which for 
centuries had constituted the local populations’ principal killers. 
At the same time hospitals and clinics have provided improved 
therapy for everything from hunting accidents to childbirth. 
Again, these facilities were frequently set up essentially for the 
protection of the European minorities; but their effect on the 
native population has been immense. In many cases life ex- 
pectancy was doubled in a few years. In fact, population increases 
have often embarrassingly outrun food resources—an unexpected 
and unintended result of colonial public health activity. 

5. Substantial progress has been made against such chronic 
disasters as floods, droughts, locust invasions and the famines 
which historically have followed such catastrophes. Again, this 
progress has frequently led to rapid population increase and 
consequent chronic undernourishment. 

6. Educational facilities have been created—although it is true 
these were often inadequate and discriminatory. In Algeria, for 
example, after almost 130 years of French rule, only one Muslim 
boy in five, one girl in 16, were in school in 1954. But it was an 
eye-opener for us to see that in Liberia (independent since its 
founding in 1847) the school situation is far worse than in Algeria; 
and that in Ethiopia (independent since the days of Solomon) 
there was no public school system at all until the Italian invasion 
in 1934. 


Rule of Law 

7. In most cases, colonial authority has established some rule of 
law—the white man’s law, to be sure, and discriminatingly admin- 
istered at that. But it is interesting to note that as African 
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countries achieve independence, they usually retain European build: 
legal codes. 


8. Colonialism has created conditions under which capital prganiz 


formation could begin. To produce enough food to supply the wesc 
growing population, necessary enterprises have been established, on 


such as power plants, fertilizer industries, port facilities, soil [44 m 
conservation and reforestation projects, as well as numerous and 
diverse manufacturing industries. Again, the motive has been 
usually profit for the colonial powers or the European settlers; 
but the factories have remained in Africa even when the profits 
have been repatriated. 

9. Finally, major efforts have been made to enlighten native 
populations by religious conversion. Millions of tribal Africans 
have embraced Christianity. Even more millions have been con- 
verted to Islam, which at best engendered sobriety, honesty and 
respect for fellow men. This religious influence is of particular 
importance, because among millions of Africans the breakdown 
of tribal codes of ethics and patterns of behavior had left a 
menacing social and spiritual vacuum. 


Many Kinds of Colonialism 


Different policies and methods of administration have been 
used by the European powers in Africa. For various reasons some 
have been more effective than others. The Turks and Germans 
were driven out of the continent at the end of World War I as a 
result of considerations having nothing to do with their colonial 
administrations. Both left deep marks on their former colonies; 
both were harsh but fair; both were relatively efficient. Holland 
had been forced to leave Africa even earlier. Britain, France, 
Belgium, Portugal, Italy and Spain remained in control of most 
of Africa. 

The Portuguese, until the end of World War II, were somewhat 
nepotistic, and are still so today—and rather laggard in accepting 
new ideas. Like their even more conservative Spanish cousins, 
they ran their overseas operations as exploiters rather than in- 
vestors. However, they did not practice racial segregation. 
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Belgium's Congo System 

The Belgians have been honest, efficient, unsentimental and 
effective. They have given the immense, mineral-rich Congo 
planned and steady economic progress and growth; they have seen 
to it that the country’s 12 million Congolese have shared in the 
benefits of the developing economy. They have studiously barred 
Belgian small-time freebooters; have insisted on heavy reinvest- 
ment rates; and have carried out an impressive program of rail- 
road, road, port and urban construction. 

But, until recently, the Belgians built very few schools; and 
they have deprived both Congolese and resident Belgians of the 
franchise or any freedom of political organization. The Belgian 
administrators have prided themselves on the fact that while their 
Africans had no vote, they had shirts and shoes—and many 
opportunities to improve their lot. 

The Belgians have shunned the racial amalgamation tacitly 
accepted by the Iberians (on whom it had earlier been practiced 
by the conquering Arabs), but have not set up a color bar as 
such. In theory, they have given social equality to “evolved” 
Africans; but in practice this equality has applied to very few— 
and strict racial segregation is evident in the Congo’s split resi- 
dential districts, schools, hotels and restaurants. 

The Belgians’ aim in the Congo is forthright. Although the 
official government goal is “eventual” independence, there is a 
body of opinion in Belgium which favors putting brakes upon 
this process. For if the Congo remains a colony as long as possible, 
it will provide an expanding market, a source of raw materials, 
an investment area—not to speak of living space for thousands of 
young Belgian businessmen, government administrators, teachers 
and professional men. 


Britain’s Variety of Policies 

Britain’s colonial policies have been more varied and far more 
complex than those of Belgium. For at least a generation these 
policies have had as their aim ultimate independence for all 
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dependent areas, except perhaps for specific strategic strong 
points like Gibraltar, Zanzibar, Gambia. Anxious perhaps to 
atone for its expansionist behavior in some parts of the world 
during the 18th century, Britain in recent years has studiously 
avoided exaggerated exploitation of its overseas dependencies. 
For some time the general directive to colonial administrators 
has been as follows: ‘““We expect no profit, but will tolerate no 
loss.” While Belgium, especially in the early days of the Congo 
Free State headed by King Leopold II, and for some time after 
the colony became the property of the Belgian state, consistently 
and successfully milked the area, in both the private and public 
sectors, Britain tried to make its colonies pay their own way— 
but no more. 

One evidence of this policy is that substantial numbers of 
British civil servants (and all governors-general) administering 
such areas as Nigeria and Sierra Leone have for years been paid 
out of the budget of the colony itself. 

Britain has worked toward preparing its colonies for inde- 
pendence, and as Indians, Burmese, Ghanaians and many others 
can testify, has in due course withdrawn, leaving the newly 
independent nations free to determine whether or not they 
wanted to continue as part of the Commonwealth. In most cases, 
the advantages of sterling-bloc services and Commonwealth 
preferences have been such that the colonies, once cast loose, 
have decided to become voluntary members of that well-knit 
association of free nations. 


France’s Contradictions 


The policies of France have been the most diverse and contra- 
dictory. In principle, France has been dedicated to the assimila- 
tion of its colonies, to making Frenchmen of its Africans. But 
outnumbered as the French have been until recent years by their 
colonial citizens, they have been unwilling to implement their 
own principle, for fear that France itself would be assimilated 
by its own empire—a process whose results were proved unfortu- 
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nate in ancient Rome. One French journalist recently wrote: 
“The question today is not whether the French can keep Africa, 
but whether they can keep France.” 

In Algeria, for example, the presence of over a million French 
settlers, some of them resident for four generations, has created 
a political problem which since World War II has brought down 
several French governments, while in France itself several hundred 
thousand North Africans have created serious social problems in 
many cities and communities. 

Badly frightened by Algeria, the French have recently been 
spending large sums of money on development—in the neighbor- 
hood of $200 million annually for all their overseas possessions. 
FIDES (Fonds d’Investissement pour le Dévelopement Eco- 
nomique et Social des Territoires d’Outre-Mer)—France’s Point 
Four—and a whole series of extraordinary financial measures have 
provided, in effect, for payment by the French taxpayer of much 
of the administrative expense of running France’s immense 
African territories, and have also built magnificent cities, roads, 
airports, ports, dams and schools, from Brazzaville to Dakar to 
Algiers. These expenditures, most of them on projects which 
are not even expected to render any immediate financial return, 
are unmatched by any other colonial power. 

This is the main reason why I believe that France, in spite of 
the horror and stupidity of the Algerian war and the serious 
psychological effects that war has had all over the African conti- 
nent, has as good a chance as Britain to come out of the present 
period of decolonialization with an economically viable and 
politically secure Afro-European association of states. France, of 
course, may spoil its chance by adhering to its present policies 
in Algeria. But, at this writing, it still has three great advantages 


over Britain. 


Three French Assets 

First, France does not practice racial segregation. The island- 
bred Briton, with his strong sense of national identity and effort- 
less feeling of superiority, finds it possible to refrain from racial 
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discrimination only in his island home. Overseas, he tends to 
govern through a local elite according to principles of rigid 
stratification. 

Second, France has opened many opportunities for Africans to 
occupy key positions not only in Africa but in France itself. In 
the autumn of 1958, in Paris, an African cabinet minister and a 
number of senators and deputies enjoyed the same rights and 
responsibilities as their European colleagues. In French Africa, 
many cabinet positions are occupied by Africans; and large num- 
bers of Africans serve as members of regional parliaments. All 
these functionaries are very well paid, have their own cars and 
villas, and enjoy other perquisites. Nationalists point out that 
most of these men are hand-picked, which is true. Nevertheless, 
they are Africans. 


Substantial Investment 


Third, the French spend money in substantial quantities. Their 
$200 million contribution a year can do a great deal in Africa. Of 
course, the money that many individual French contractors and 
businessmen may make on FIDES and other investment activities 
naturally irks some Africans. But this does not alter the fact that 
France as a nation has invested heavily and effectively in Africa. 

There are two reservations in this evaluation: France must 
settle the Algerian war and it must continue to spend money. If 
France’s politicians who advocate isolationism, known as the 
Cartieristes, should win out and stop foreign spending, France 
d’Outre-Mer (Overseas) would become a fiction. 

After France and Britain, I would rate the colonial powers on 
their chances for orderly evolution toward some sort of friendly 
and mutually advantageous Afro-European association in the 
following order: Belgium, Portugal and, finally, at the tail end, 
the Union of South Africa—where, I am afraid, horrible violence 
is almost inevitable sooner or later. 

When I was in Léopoldville in August 1958, I found numbers 
of Africans and Belgians worried that there might be “trouble” 
if nationalism grew. The Africans spoke of five years, the Belgians 
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ten, as the period which might be required for the trouble to 
ripen. Actually, less than six months later scores were killed in 
rioting, which later spread to other parts of the Congo and the 
continent. The Belgians promised immediate revisions and 
eventual independence. If they implement these undertakings and 
aim at independence within, let us say, a decade, they may avoid 
further violence. 

The Portuguese will have their trouble later, if at all. Angola 
and Mozambique are economically and politically retarded. 
Moreover, as one Briton put it, “some Portuguese resemble Afri- 
cans so much that it is easy for them to avoid discrimination. Of 
course, Portuguese Africans have few or no political rights and 
are very poor—but so, after all, are the Portuguese in Portugal.” 

Spain and Italy have already lost most of their African posses- 
sions, and those that remain are of little strategic or economic 


significance. 


Brazzaville and Léopoldville 

We found striking contrasts in colonialism on the Congo river, 
in the twin cities of Léopoldville and Brazzaville. Léopoldville, 
capital of the Belgian Congo, is well laid out, with broad boule- 
vards, impressive buildings, a beautiful mechanized port, a spank- 
ing new university. It is an orderly and restrained city. A 10 p.m.  |Along 
curfew restricts the 280,000 natives and the 17,000 Europeans to ces 
their own segregated communities. For the most part, the natives 
are well-dressed, and thousands ride bicycles. Until recently, how- 
ever, they have had no vote, no political parties; they have no 
independent newspaper. Last year an experimental general elec- 
tion was held in the two big cities only, Léopoldville and Elisa- 
bethville; and Africans, as well as Europeans, presented candidates 
and elected city councilmen. The Belgians hope to continue these 
elections as the first step toward the prosperous self-governing 
Belgo-Congolese community which they hope to create—“if out- 
siders with hostile ideas do not interfere.” 

Brazzaville, across the river in French Equatorial Africa, is 
already largely self-governing. It is full of life and strife and 
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argument. Political discussions end in nightclubs, where native 
dancers whirl and tom-toms beat. The economy of the country, 
increasingly in the hands of elected African officials, scrapes along 
with a low investment rate, but with annual French government 
subsidies, grants and funds totaling some $50 million. Painfully 
mindful of Indochina and Algeria, France is determined to give 
Africa enough and in good time. 

With all its diversity, colonialism in Africa has one common 
attribute in all areas. To adapt Marx’s thought, it has spawned 
its own destroyer: nationalism. By educating at least some natives, 
giving them new skills, desires and appetites, the colonial coun- 
tries signed their own death warrant. Millions of Africans, who 
had never before been conscious of their own national entity—the 
very substance of independence—now think and act as Nigerians, 
Tanganyikans, Algerians. 


Africans Seek Freedoms 

During recent years, radio communication has told millions 
about the four freedoms. The stories of man’s fight for freedom 
in other areas—of the Magna Charta, and of the American, French 
and Russian revolutions—have been brought to Africa by colonial 
rulers and their schools. 

Vying with one another for African leadership, such statesmen 
as Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser and Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah 
have sought to whip nationalist sentiment into a frenzy of im- 
patience and insistence. The whole continent is afire with the 
demand for independence now. 

Many African nations, however, are in practice patently unpre- 
pared for independence. When Libya became an independent 
state in 1951, it had no engineers, virtually no trained administra- 
tors, no middle class, almost no intelligentsia. When the Sudan 
achieved independence in 1956, the country was administered 
largely by British civil servants, most of whom promptly left— 
thereby almost causing an administrative disaster. Foresighted 
Nigerians, preparing for their independence in 1960, have taken 
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measures to persuade several thousand British civil servants who 
had been working in Ghana to stay on, because no adequate sup- 
ply of trained Nigerians is available or in sight. 

But ready or not, independence is on the way; and within a 
few years will sweep the whole continent of Africa. It cannot be 
stopped; nor do most Africans want to try to stop it. As one 
British spokesman has put it, “nationalism in the colored world 
is patriotism expressed in terms of race. When a colony is inhab- 
ited by one race, as in West Africa, nationalism expresses itself 
in the united desire of all the people to govern themselves.” 


‘Walking Before One Creeps’ 


Some Africans use the analogy of marriage: “If one waits to 
marry until one is completely prepared—emotionally, education- 
ally and financially—by that time the girl has usually married 
someone else.” I have heard other Africans full of newly gained 
knowledge ask: “Were you Americans really ready for inde- 
pendence in 1776?” Less sophisticated Africans use other 
analogies: to learn to fly, the bird must be tossed from the nest; 
one learns to swim in water, not on land; before one walks, one 
must creep. 

In many cases the colonial powers are more than ready to with- 
draw and leave their colonies to independence. A German diplo- 
mat in East Africa spoke for his whole nation when he expressed 
profound satisfaction that circumstances then beyond Germany’s 
control had deprived it of its colonial empire, and made it free 
to do business on an equal basis, without prejudice, with newly 
independent states. The British left Ghana and the Sudan, and 
are leaving Nigeria, with timely grace. By contrast, the European 
settlers in South Africa, Rhodesia, Kenya and Algeria are fighting 
government by the Africans with every weapon at their command. 

Thus the result of more than a century of colonialism in Africa 
can be summed up in one word: nationalism. 
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Free Africa 
Faces Its Problems 


AFRICAN NATIONALISM FOUND EXPRESSION at three non-Western 
conferences held at Bandung, Cairo and Accra during the past 
four years. In all three, Communist influence was strongly felt. 

The Asian-African conference held at Bandung in April 1955 
was sponsored by the five Colombo powers: Indonesia, Pakistan, 
India, Burma and Ceylon. It was attended officially by 24 other 
nations, including Egypt, Libya, the Sudan, the Gold Coast (then 
not yet Ghana), Ethiopia, Liberia and a number of observer 
countries. 


Bandung — Cairo — Accra 


The conference recommended cultural cooperation, condemned 
colonialism, racism and imperialism; supported self-determina- 
tion; and advocated disarmament and the prohibition of the 
manufacture or testing of nuclear weapons. On the economic 
plane, the conference recognized the urgency of rapid develop- 
ment in Asia and Africa and urged economic cooperation, as well 
as the use of foreign investment capital. A United Nations fund 
for economic development was proposed, and the work of the 
World Bank approved. The U.S.S.R. was not invited, but through- 
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out the conference, the Soviet bloc maintained a substantial 
initiative, largely through the Chinese Communists. 

The Bandung conference had far-reaching repercussions 
throughout Africa. I talked with several prominent intellectuals 
who said that their first realization of African nationalism, their 
first real feeling of African cultural and economic entity stemmed 
from Bandung. 


Independence the Goal 


The Asian-African Peoples Solidarity Conference of December 
1957, held in Cairo, was attended by 500 delegates from 40 coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. The Russians made vague but 
impressive promises of economic aid to Afro-Asian nations. These 
were phrased in the terms most agreeable to most African leaders: 
government-to-government loans at low rates of interest without 
political strings. The offers revolved around industrial equipment 
and factories rather than the manufactured goods, foods, ferti- 
lizers, fibers and private investments offered by the West. 

The Conference of Independent African States of April 1958, 
held in Accra, was attended by Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, the 
United Arab Republic, Ghana, Liberia, Ethiopia and the Sudan— 
all the independent African states except the Union of South 
Africa, which was excluded for racial reasons. These eight nations 
possess almost one-third of the continent’s land and population. 
All want capital. All want economic development. 

The conference adopted a “hands-off-Africa” declaration, which 
was enunciated at the opening session by Ghana’s Kwame 
Nkrumah, chairman and organizer of the conference. Resolutions 
demanded France’s withdrawal from Algeria, and recognized the 
National Liberation Front as the legitimate representative of the 
Algerian people. The conference condemned white racism in the 
Union of South Africa, Kenya and the Rhodesias. It agreed to 
reconvene at least every two years. The conference ended, as have 
many gatherings in Africa recently, with the singing of “God Bless 
Africa,” a dignified and inspiring hymn: 
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God bless Africa; 
Raise up our descendants; 
Hear our prayers. 
Lord, bless us. 
Come, Holy Spirit. 
Lord, bless us, 
Us, your children. 
The Accra conference was the first meeting of independent 
African states as such, and it brought out a number of important 
problems which these nations share with their still-dependent 


neighbors. 


Economics of Independence 


Political independence is all very well, but it often leaves many 
economic problems not only unsolved but intensified. Albert 
Schweitzer expressed the idea to me in these words: “Political 
independence is meaningless without economic independence.” 

Having achieved political freedom, most African states face the 
problem of decolonializing their economies. For example, a large 
percentage of the Moroccan economy was still in French hands 
two years after independence. Independent Ghana’s entire cocoa 
crop, the country’s main source of income, is marketed through 
London. In an attempt to throw off the residue of colonialism, 
the Egyptians seized the Suez Canal in July 1956, and, after the 
Israeli invasion that gtumn, many other foreign assets; they then 
found themselves driven to Moscow for needed arms and credits 
which they could not obtain from the West. 

If, and when, a United Nations development fund for Africa 
is organized, it might undertake interim measures freeing the 
newly independent African states from residual economic colo- 
nialism while still assuring them the funds they so desperately 
need to develop their economies. 


The Problem of Unity 


Most African states face the problem of reconciling many 
divisive factors which could splinter national unity. In Morocco, 
for example, Berber tribesmen, Casablanca proletarians, Spanish- 
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speaking Riffs and Arab intellectuals from Fez have little to hold 
them together currently save common allegiance to King Mo- 
hammed V, who, as a secular and religious symbol of unity, is 
well worth the high cost of his court to the Moroccan people. In 
Ghana, Dr. Nkrumah is already breaking the power of the Ashanti 
chiefs, for many of whom ancient tribal interests stand above 
those of the new state. 

A universal problem is the shortage of trained people—profes- 
sors and electricians, engineers and economists, marketing experts, 
journalists, accountants. Except for Egypt, Tunisia and the Union 
of South Africa, no African nation can begin to fill its needs for 
these professional and technical cadres. Now and for years to come, 
thousands of these jobs will have to be filled by British, French, 
German or other foreign nationals, who in many cases will receive 
and be worth salaries well above those of their African counter- 
parts. 


Problems of Language and Federation 

In Lagos one afternoon an African official who was guiding my 
wife and me around learned that she was Russian, and asked with 
obvious interest and curiosity: “Russian? Does Russia have a 
common language?” 

This reaction from a Nigerian intellectual reflects a continent- 
wide preoccupation with a general problem: the lack of a common 
tongue. In West Africa alone, some 60 million people speak more 
than 400 languages. Not one of these languages is widely known, 
so most educated Africans speak to one another in English or 
French as soon as they leave their own language district—which 
in a city like Lagos might mean as soon as they cross the street. 

In North Africa, Egypt and the Sudan, Arabic is in general use, 
although its spoken forms differ as much from Casablanca to 
Cairo as German does from Kiel to Munich. Moreover, millions 
of Berbers and Kabyles know little Arabic outside the Koranic 
prayers. 

In East Africa, a common language in a sense exists in that 
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strange linguistic hybrid, Swahili, a sort of Esperanto woven by 
Arab slavers some thousand years ago out of simple words and 
phrases from Arabic, plus several dozen African tongues. But if 
Swahili is easy to learn, it is also limited in vocabulary and in 
expressiveness, and has generally been rejected as a lingua franca 
in favor of English by even the most extreme East African 
nationalists. 

Although a few nationalists still make an issue of “a national 
language” to go with their shiny new or soon-to-be independence, 
their voices, for the most part, have been drowned out by a grow- 
ing chorus of no less patriotic Africans aware of the seriousness 
of recent language riots in India and Ceylon—and the near im- 
possibility of finding any African tongue for even the smallest 
country, and making it official, without antagonizing many who 
would have to learn it as a foreign language. 

To these considerations must be added the fact that no African 
language could easily be adapted, let us say, for use in a medical 
school; and another fact—that no African language has any sub- 
stantial body of written literature. Even Arabic (technically 
speaking, not an African language), although successfully used as 
the language of instruction in higher schools in Egypt, has re- 
cently been officially rejected for scientific studies by the Depart- 
ments of Education in both Morocco and Tunisia in favor of 
French. The reason for this is the paucity of Arabic textbooks and 
qualified teachers in that language. The Tunisian minister of 
education had this comment: “We will not sacrifice science for 
sentimentality.” 

It seems to me likely that the recent action of Ghana in pro- 
claiming English its national language is indicative of the 
probable evolution of French and English as languages of ad- 
ministration and higher education in the African federations 
which are beginning to take shape. Arabic will continue to hold a 
predominant role in Egypt and certainly an important one in the 
Maghreb; and Portuguese wili continue in Angola and Mozam- 
bique; but English and French will probably emerge as the 
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national languages of several potenually huge federations from 
Dakar to Zanzibar. 


Emerging Federations 

Four federations may eventually emerge from the welter ot 
African territories: 

First, a West African Federation, consisting of present French 
West Africa plus Gambia, Sierra Leone, Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria 
and Togoland: population about 60 million; languages, English 
and French. (On November 23, 1958, Ghana and Guinea an- 
nounced a provisional agreement between the two states, intended 
to be the “nucleus of a union of West African states.”’) 

Second, a Congo Federation, including the Belgian Congo. 
French Equatorial Africa, Ruanda-Urundi and perhaps the 
Cameroons: population, 20 million; language, French. 

Third, an East African Federation, consisting of Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, and perhaps Somalia and the Somalilands: 
population, about 22 million; language, English. 

Fourth, a Southern Continental Federation, already urged by 
many leaders in the Union of South Africa, to include the Union, 
the Rhodesias and perhaps Nyasaland: population, some 21 mil- 
lion; languages, English and Afrikaans, at least in the beginning. 

In this possible future political evolution the place of such 
areas as Malgache (Madagascar), Ethiopia and the Portuguese 
colonies is uncertain. But the federations I have outlined above 
make elementary linguistic, economic and administrative sense; 
and I found them being seriously discussed by thoughtful Africans 
and Europeans right across the continent. 

There will be resistance, of course, to these federations. The 
Ethiopians, proud of their ancient although backward culture, 
and squabbling with their neighbors over frontiers, dislike the 
idea of participating in a federation at whose very center they 
will have to live. Anxious Rhodesians fear that by federating 
with the Union of South Africa they would condemn themselves 
to the racial blood-bath toward which apartheid may be leading 
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the Union. The Africans of Nyasaland fear inclusion in a white- 
dominated Central African Federation with Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia. It will take decades before all these fears and pres- 
sures can be eased. 


What Islam Offers Africa 

It was a recurring surprise to find Islam vigorous and expanding 
in many parts of Africa. Having always thought of sub-Sahara 
Africa as essentially pagan, we were surprised to discover that 
nearly half of West Africa’s 60 millions or more are nominally 
Muslim. In East Africa, for example, there are large and active 
Muslim communities as far south as Durban; while such cities as 
Dar es Salaam are almost solidly Islamic. 

Perhaps more significant is the fact that Islam is still actively 
and successfully proselytizing all over the African continent. 
Young Muslim Africans, some newly returned from schools in 
Cairo or Khartoum, are busily demanding that Arabic, the 
language of the Koran, be taught in public schools. They are also 
seeking to stiffen the orthodoxy of African Islam. They rail against 
the dilution of the faith by pagan and animist influences clearly 
visible in the reformist Sufism so widespread in Africa. They urge 
the enforcement of a modified Sharia law, and propagate the 
principle of a theocratic state. 

These Muslim reformers, in their enthusiasm and their search 
for pure orthodoxy and austerity, call to mind the Wahabi 
reformist movements in Arabia at the turn of the century, as well 
as the religious reform movements in Morocco in the early 1920's, 
which brought into being today’s major Moroccan nationalist 
party, the Istiqlal. 

French officials, hypersensitive to anything new in Islam 
(perhaps because of Algeria), are disturbed—and speak darkly of 
indirect Communist subversion via Egypt (unmindful that there 
are far more Communists in France than in Egypt). The more 
objective British try to make use of the Islamic reformist move- 
ment, even organizing Islamic schools of study (we visited an 
impressive one in Kano in northern Nigeria) and giving juris- 
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diction to a modified Sharia law in predominantly Muslim districts 
under their control. I talked with British civil servants in several 
parts of East Africa who were pleased by Islamic expansion in 
their areas. One of them said: “When these chaps adopt Islam, 
they tend to become sober and honest—an excellent thing.” 

Whether the British or French evaluation is more accurate, it is 
interesting and significant that Islam is still vigorous enough to 
seek to reform itself and is still expanding in Africa—while Chris- 
tian proselytism in many parts of the continent is virtually at a 
standstill. 

The reasons for Islamic conversion successes are clear. Islam fits 
into the polygamous way of life and the highly personalized 
sociology of Black Africa much better than does Christianity. It 
is easy to become a Muslim; and so tolerant is the faith that it 
is quite possible to be a believer and still observe animistic ritual. 
More important, Islam offers the tribal chiefs continued power 
in a theocratic administration; whereas Christianity, the chiefs 
realize, would tend to destroy their authority. 

The possible results of Islamic penetration are obvious. First of 
all, Islam is a vehicle for Egyptian expansionist aspirations in 
Black Africa. Secondly, in countries like Nigeria, it may lead to 
schisms like that which rent India, possibly with the same tragic 
results. Thirdly, along with other factors, it is likely to make 
multiparty parliamentary democracy all but unworkable in newly 
independent African states, at least at the outset. Finally, as an 
involved and indirect result, it could perhaps become the vehicle 
for the spread of Soviet influence, at least in East Africa. 


Africa’s Consumption vs. Production 

As we have seen, much of Africa is chronically undernourished. 
Lack of water for irrigation in the north, combined with steep 
population increases, has condemned millions to malnutrition. 
In Black Africa, by and large, people get enough to eat but 
habitually lack proteins. This, added to the heat and humidity, 
leads to lethargy and keeps labor productivity extremely low. 

I talked with African and Western economists in Dakar, 
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Brazzaville, Salisbury and Dar es Salaam who believed that even 
more important than investment capital for Black Africa’s eco- 
nomic development was improved diet. ‘““These people don’t have 
the energy or initiative to use any more developmental capital 
except under expatriate management, which is politically ex- 
plosive,” said one United States aid official in West Africa. 

Important though undernourishment is in Black Africa, and 
eager though local administrators are to improve diet first, I 
believe that for the continent as a whole developmental capital 
is the first economic priority. 


Need for Development Capital 

As noted previously, Africa’s capital formation rate is already 
substantial, thanks in part to heavy investments, loans and gifts 
from the United States, Britain, France, the Soviet Union, numer- 
ous Western philanthropic agencies and the United Nations. Of 
course, the amount available is a drop in the bucket compared 
with the huge developmental demands of the continent. Never- 
theless, it is relatively high when compared to other underdevel- 
oped areas in the world—India, for example, where the capital 
formation rate is low; or Indonesia, where it was recently a minus 
quantity. 

It is the distribution of Africa’s developmental capital which 
is the real problem. Many individual Africans and foreign econo- 
mists and advisers would like to spend available funds for food, 
such as American wheat, thereby raising living standards for the 
Africans. More farsighted statesmen advocate the highest possible 
capital investment in heavy industries, and the maintenance of 
living standards at their present low level for a long time. In this 
latter category are President Nasser and other Egyptian leaders, 
who hailed with much enthusiasm the recent construction of a 
steel mill south of Cairo—although Egypt has no coking coal, no 
high quality iron ore and a limited market. Still others would like | 
to see capital investment channeled into agriculture, mining and 
light industry. This point of view is based on the sound thesis that 
in these sectors of the economy a given sum of capital invested 
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produces a maximum return in the shortest time—and, also, 
creates maximum employment opportunities. My own sympathies 
are completely with the last group. 

Of course, one reason why Africa’s domestic saving rates, and 
hence its domestic capital investment rates, are relatively high is 
that living standards are so low. What will happen when inde- 
pendence, trade union activity and social development force up 
the Africans’ abysmally low wages? Investment rates will then tend 
to fall, to the detriment of the continent’s economic development. 

In other words, if Africa’s new governments are wise, they will 
try to keep productivity increases higher than wage increases. 
Politically, this will prove difficult. Moreover, if African govern- 
ments want continued outside investments, they will have to 
maintain high rates of profit on investments already made and 
refrain from succumbing to the temptation to expropriate or 
nationalize industries now in existence. This, also, will be 
politically difficult, particularly in areas whose leftists are already 
demanding nationalization. 


New Economic Demands 

As Africa becomes independent, it will tend to lose those 
capital resources now coming in through such organizations as 
FIDES and the Colonial Development Corporation. At the same 
time domestic pressures will tend to diminish local capital invest- 
ment. This development threatens in the next decade to cut the 
continent’s currently healthy high investment rate precisely when 
its maintenance is of major importance. 

This danger is intensified by the fact that newly independent 
African nations are facing three new demands on their resources: 
first, the creation of adequate educational systems which they 
desperately need; second, the creation of armies, which they do 
not need at all but demand for prestige purposes and to bulwark 
the power of their leaders; and, third, the diversification of vul- 
nerable one-crop economies. 

All these forces, incidentally, are currently visible in Ghana. 
That country’s healthy capital formation rate comes from the 
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profits on cocoa sales. When the British ran the country, they 
kept cocoa prices down in Ghana. They tried to collect the maxi- 
mum amount from foreign purchasers, and used the profits for 
roads and other improvements in the country and for dividends 
to foreign shareholders. 

Today, Ghana’s Premier Nkrumah faces cocoa growers’ de- 
mands for higher prices. If he gives way, this would mean fewer 
funds for education and other improvements, and for the army, 
which he now thinks he needs. An unfettered parliamentary 
Opposition in Ghana, besides expressing the interests of the 
feudal chiefs, would inevitably demand more money for cocoa; 
and, granted the unsophisticated level of Ghanaian public 
opinion, would probably win elections, possibly to the detriment 
of the country’s economic development. Nkrumah is now moving 
against the Opposition with measures often characterized as un- 
constitutional. Yet this policy appears justifiable in terms of 
Ghana’s economic welfare. Somebody has to keep Ghanaian 
consumption increases below production increases—and Dr. 
Nkrumah is doing it. If he spends some of the revenue to put 
conspicuous bronze statues of himself around Accra, it is unfortu- 
nate; but I believe Dr. Nkrumah is worth the cost. 
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Democracy in 
Africa 


THIs DISCUSSION OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT leads to a major con- 
clusion—that democracy may not be the most appropriate or 
effective form of political organization for newly independent 
Africa. And when I say “democracy,” I mean a multiparty, 
parliamentary system in which the electorate chooses freely from 
among alternative candidates—and in which an Opposition is not 
only permitted but encouraged to express itself freely on the 
issues of the day and to appeal to the voters for support. 

I asked Africans and Europeans from one end of the continent 
to the other whether they thought democracy could work effec- 
tively in Africa in the foreseeable future. Most of the Europeans 
said, “No.” Or, in the words of one British official to whom I put 
the question: “My government’s policy is to hope that it will. 
Personally, I feel that it may—particularly if democracy is appro- 
priately tailored, the concept of the function of the Opposition 
perhaps eliminated, and voted decisions replaced by unanimous 
decisions.” 

This question becomes particularly acute for Africa these days, 
because the Soviet bloc advocates another form of social organi- 
zation, which has already won wide attention in Asia—and is 
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beginning to be discussed in Africa. Let us look at this matter on 
three planes. 


Impact of Tradition 

The first is the plane of tradition. Tribal Africa, with many 
regional and local variations, has long been governed in the 
following way. A chief, emir or caid (sometimes hereditary, some- 
times selected or elected) is assisted by a council of elders (also, 
sometimes hereditary, sometimes not). When an issue must be 
decided, it is discussed with great candor by the council of elders, 
usually presided over by the chief. Varied points of view are 
expressed; and wizards, astrologers, medicine men and other ex- 
perts are called in for counsel. Then a decision is reached, usually 
by the chief, often without a vote being taken in the council of 
elders. But vote or no vote, after the decision has been made, no 
further discussion of this issue is tolerated. It becomes treasonable 
to question the wisdom of the decision reached by the chief in 
consultation with the elders. 

But what happens when a chief consistently makes bad 
decisions? The elders kill him and select a new chief. 

This is essentially the way in which the U.S.S.R. is governed 
under “democratic centralism” and Communist China is run 
under Mao Tse-tung’s “‘people’s democratic dictatorship.” In 
much of Africa, the concept of voted decisions, with recorded 
minority votes and Opposition criticism of state decisions, all of 
which may appeal to African intellectuals trained at the Sorbonne 
and the London School of Economics, seems strange and inap- 
plicable to peoples still largely tribal and illiterate. On the first 
plane, therefore, some form of dictatorship—or, to use Pravda’s 
terminology, “people’s democracy’—is closer to the forms of 
government traditional on the African continent than the multi- 
party, parliamentary democracy familiar to the Atlantic countries. 
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Economics and Democracy 

The second plane is economic. To repeat, Africa desperately 
needs a continued high rate of investment. But if foreign investors 
are to invest their capital in Africa, the continent’s newly inde- 
pendent states must be stable. To ensure high domestic capital 
investment rates, the people of these states must be persuaded to 
produce more than they consume. In other words, their produc- 
tivity increase must precede, not follow, rises in living standards. 

In past history high capital formation rates in underdeveloped 
countries were forced by making people work long hours for a 
bare subsistence. In contemporary Africa, however, this cannot be 
done, although a somewhat similar system is in operation among 
the Bantus who labor in the mines and on the farms of the Union 
of South Africa. Today, when the welfare state ranks high on 
every people’s list of priorities, even backward Ethiopia has an 
eight-hour day. In Africa, where the masses are demanding—and 
getting—not only higher wages but a broadened franchise, it is 
politically suicidal in the long run to force disenfranchised masses 
to work hard for low wages—as the Afrikaaners, I believe, will 
shortly find out. 


How Communists Get People to Work 

The Communists, however, have worked out a system for main- 
taining high capital formation rates in underdeveloped areas. 
With the aid of a Communist party which permeates every facet 
of a country’s life, they persuade millions of people, who are made 
to work hard, that they are working for themselves. They persuade 
trade unions to suggest lower wages and higher norms, as in Com- 
munist China. They make a cult of industrialization. Blast 
furnaces become a symbol of progress and aspiration. The hydro- 
electric plant, the bridge, the railroad become the symbols of 
power stamped into the minds of youth with every instrument of 
propaganda. 

Such “socially useless” industries as cosmetics manufacturing 
and advertising virtually cease to exist. The effort of the whole 
community is concentrated on industrialization now, in order to 
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achieve some distant and nebulous nirvana. Any citizen selfish or 
erately) foolish enough to question basic policies, demand butter rather 
vestors) than turbines, more wages for less work, is accused of opportunism, 
y inde-} subversion, treason and heresy—and frequently executed after a 
capital} groveling confession. The simple peasantry is thus provided with 
ded to) devil images to contrast with the labor-hero-god images. 
roduc-) And this Communist system works. The U.S.S.R., during the 
dards.! 1930's, pushed its capital formation rate up near 50 percent, 
sloped’ without outside investments. Today, with considerably relaxed 
for a} conditions and more consumer goods, capital formation is still 
10t be} running at a rate of 20 to 30 percent. Communist China, in spite 
mong} of enormous problems of overpopulation, illiteracy, land ex- 
Jnion| haustion, and Western commercial blockade, has made substan- 
h on} tial progress in the past decade in industrial and agricultural 
as an development. 
—and All these facts are becoming widely known in Africa. Precisely 
it is} because the Chinese wrestle with an underdeveloped country, too, 
lasses | Peiping’s exhibits at the Casablanca International Trade Fair in 


will | 1958 were most popular. 
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Price of ‘Democratic Centralism’ 

The third plane is the high price which must be paid for 
ain- “democratic centralism.” This price includes, among other things, 
reas. | the following: concentration camps, the torture chamber, the 
acet | censored press, the regimented school. But these are features of a 
ade | system which the Africans have not experienced. Moreover, if 
ade there is talk of torture and censorship, both are to be found close 


om: at hand in Algeria; while in South Africa, natives frequently are 
last forced to live under conditions closely resembling prison labor. 
lro- This does not mean that Africa should be surrendered to the 
of Communist bloc, or that a Soviet-type system and Soviet ties would 
of ultimately benefit the Africans more than continued cooperation 
with the West. The West is richer, both spiritually and eco- 
ng nomically, than the U.S.S.R. and has more to offer Africa. There | 
ole is no reason, however, to urge the Africans to reject such adminis- 
to trative and economic elements of Soviet experience as may 
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prove useful to Africa. If we are realistic, we must recognize the 
shortcomings of democracy from the point of view of Africa, and 
help Africans to modify it in such a way as to make it more 
adaptable to their needs. 

In this respect there is an instructive analogy between Latin 
America and Africa. Spanish and Portuguese colonialism in Latin 
America disintegrated three or four generations ago, leaving the 
continent underdeveloped, illiterate, plagued by racial rivalries, 
disease and undernourishment. Kings were unpopular at that 
time, so the new nations all proclaimed themselves republics. In 
almost every case, however, these nations promptly became dic- 
tatorships. In revolution after revolution, corrupt and inefficient 
dictators were thrown out in favor of others who proved no better. 
Gradually, however, mass pressure and education forced living 
standards up and created the prerequisites for parliamentary 
democracies like those of Mexico, Costa Rica, Brazil, Uruguay. 
Today, a century after independence from Spain and Portugal, 
only three Latin American nations are ruled by dictatorships— 
the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua and Paraguay. 


Late Start on Change 

In Africa, this whole process of change is just beginning; but 
it is beginning in the 20th century instead of the 19th. The masses 
are demanding, and are going to get, universal suffrage. This is a 
major issue in Kenya, for example. In the United States at the 
end of the 18th century less than half the adult white males had 
the franchise; in Britain, even after the reforms of 1832, the 
franchise was still restricted. In both Britain and the United States 
it was only after World War I that universal franchise was 
achieved. Yet in Kenya, large numbers of whose citizens are still 
tree dwellers, the watchword is universal suffrage now. That the 
Kenyans are not prepared to utilize this privilege intelligently is 
not hard to demonstrate; but attempts to restrict the franchise ap- 
pear to be impossible. 

What, then, should be done? One answer is let everyone vote, 
but restrict carefully the powers of the bodies elected. The value 
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of this approach is understood by a group of young nationalist 
leaders in Africa. Tom Mboya and Gikonyo Kiano in Kenya, 
Julius Nyerere in Tanganyika, are all busy organizing political 
parties through which to exercise such leadership in the unwieldy, 
popularly elected legislatures of their countries. 

In the attitudes and capabilities of these young Africans we 
can find an answer to the problem of democracy in Africa. What 
is needed in each newly independent country is a strong, disci- 
plined political organization headed by men like the three men- 
tioned above, who look forward to eventual multiparty democracy 
for their country, but who recognize that during the immediate 
postindependence period a strong authority will be necessary— 
or, to put the same thought into language closer to our own 
experience, Hamiltonian rather than Jeffersonian democratic 
principles will be needed. 


Communist Influence in Africa 


Given this situation, as well as the fact that most Africans have 
fought for generations against Western colonialism, it would 
seem natural to expect substantial Communist influence in Africa. 
So far, however, there has been surprisingly little. The Communist 
party of Egypt has been driven underground by President Nasser. 
Its membership is estimated at 4,000, and many of its members are 
in jail. The party is illegal in Morocco; legal but small—about 
500—in Tunisia. In Algeria there are many French Communists— 
some in positions of administrative responsibility, particularly in 
press, radio, economic planning and education. In the Sudan 
United States sources place active Communists at 750, in an 
illegal party. In French Black Africa, a number of nationalists, 
most of them Paris-educated, who are Marxists, are often accused 
by their enemies of being Communists. The leaders of the 
Union of Cameroonian Peoples with whom I talked in Cairo are 
certainly Marxists, and maybe crypto-Communists; but their 
activities are limited to nationalism. So far as I know there is no 
organized Communist party in all of Black Africa. 
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Communists in South Africa 

In the Union of South Africa, however, there is a vigorous 
although illegal Communist party, with perhaps 3,000 activists 
working through several legal fronts. These groups hold meetings, 
raise money, organize legal defense against relocation, segregation, 
economic inequities and government attempts at suppression of 
various kinds. New Age, a well-written weekly, appears simul- 
taneously in both Johannesburg and Cape Town and has an 
immense multiple readership. The government has suppressed 
New Age several times, but it has shortly reappeared under an- 
other name. Encouraged by broadcasts from Moscow, in English 
and in some native languages, these Communist-led leftists work 
with diligence, dedication, idealism and interracial comradeship 
against apartheid and economic discrimination. The leadership 
is mostly white and, as in similar groups in Europe, often Jewish, 
but Communist influence among the natives is growing. 

Leftist leadership is also prominent among those natives who 
are trying to organize trade unions. So far, the government has 
outlawed and crushed every budding local; but all objective pre- 
requisites for trade unions exist, particularly among the Union of 
South Africa’s mine workers. And when the unions emerge, as they 
surely will, they may be Communist-led. 


What is West Doing? 

Meanwhile, there is virtually no attempt by the West to wrest 
from the Communists the leadership of these legitimate move- 
ments against racism and exploitation. Both the Union’s major 
political parties—the National, whose members are mostly Afri- 
kaans-speaking, and the United, whose members are mostly 
English-speaking—are conservative, support apartheid principles, 
and back the heavy-handed enforcement of the Suppression of 
Communism Act, one of whose principal effects is to drive well- 
meaning liberals into the hands of the Communists. 

Communism in most of Africa does not yet represent a serious 
mass movement, but there is good reason to expect that it soon 
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will. The imminent opening of diplomatic relations by the 
U.S.S.R. with Tunisia and Ghana, in addition to Ethiopia, the 
Sudan, Egypt and Morocco, where the U.S.S.R. already has diplo- 
matic missions, will be an important factor. Radio Moscow is 
clearly audible in much of Africa and has won a wide listenership 
by such flexible tactics as broadcasting English lessons, currently 
heard in Morocco. 

It is clear that should any part of Africa go Communist, this 
would not only be a bad shock for the West, but a far worse 
shock for the Africans. For Soviet colonialism today is far more 
tyrannical and exploitative than the colonialism of any Western 
power has been for half a century. We owe it both to ourselves 
and the Africans to combat Communist influence. One way in 
which this can be accomplished, in my opinion, is for American 
labor and management to develop helpful relationships with the 
African trade unions. 


Trade Union Movement 


Unions are new in Africa, but they have already had a powerful 
impact. The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) alone has 21 affiliates in 18 African countries and terri- 
tories, with a total membership of well over 1 million. Other 
unaffiliated unions and a few associated with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions in Prague bring the total close to 1.5 
million members. This is a remarkable figure, considering the fact 
that in the continent’s principal industrial nation, the Union of 
South Africa, native unions have been outlawed, while at the 
other end of the continent, in Egypt, the unions are not considered 
free but, on the contrary, are government organizations. 

The ICFTU maintains regional offices in Nairobi and Accra, 
and is currently working toward the formation of trade unions in 
Ethiopia and the Portuguese territories, where such organizations 
are at present banned. 

The African trade union movement has produced some of the 
most vigorous and talented nationalist leaders; and the chances 
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seem good that it will continue to do so, particularly in view of 
the absence in most of Africa of a middle-class intellectual elite. 
I talked with a number of African labor leaders about the necessity 
of keeping labor productivity increases above their wage demands, 
and found general agreement on this issue. The unions, however, 
are most active in fighting for equal pay for equal work for 
African labor. They also take a strong stand on such political 
issues as the support of the Algerian nationalists in their struggle 
for independence. 

It is important for the West to realize that the unions constitute 
one of the most important barriers to Communist infiltration 
into Africa. If the West deals with them fairly and properly, the 
unions can also play a major role in raising labor productivity and 
in expanding education. The prejudiced views of administrators 
unable to understand the trade union movement can only inhibit 
economic progress and introduce additional divisive elements 
into the ferment of African politics. 
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Africa and the 
United States 


THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED States with Africa have always 
been commercial, cultural and religious rather than colonial. Mis- 
sionary activities have been extensive, and in recent years so have 
various kinds of economic aid and private investment. As pre- 
viously noted, the World Bank has loaned a total of about $542 
million for various African projects over the past decade, out of a 
total of $3.5 billion the Bank has loaned altogether. To this 
figure should be added about $1 billion in United States govern- 
ment, foundation and religious organization grants. 


Investments and Grants 

American private investments in Africa during the past few 
years have increased sharply—42 percent from 1953 to 1957. 
Their total book value (exclusive of Egypt and the Sudan) is 
about $573 million. This amount is invested about 30 percent in 
mining, 30 percent in petroleum (mostly distribution and market- 
ing), 20 percent in manufacturing and 20 percent in other 
activities. Thus, total United States public and private loans and 
grants to Africa in the past decade amount to a little over $2 


billion. 
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According to a State Department study published in January 
1958, during the previous two and a half years the U.S.S.R. and 
the Soviet bloc countries promised a total of $1.5 billion to ten 
underdeveloped nations in loans, grants and credits. About a third 
of this amount was promised to Africa. The department added 
that those commitments had so far been fulfilled promptly, and 
that interest rates in general had been about half those charged 
by Western lending organizations. 

United States loans, grants and investments in Africa, while 
substantial, have not been so extensive as those of the European 
powers combined—and not so much greater than Soviet efforts, in 
terms of the respective figures for gross national product. 


Military Installations 


The United States has seven important military installations in 
Africa: five bases in Morocco, one in Libya and one in 
Ethiopia, with a total value of about $1 billion. American prestige 
is very high in much of the continent, where the Africans look to 
the United States for economic aid without strings when once 
they achieve independence. Nationalist leaders in the Cameroons, 
French West Africa and Rhodesia expressed confidence that the 
United States would render major economic and technical aid. 
(Simple people in the Belgian Congo told me they were sure the 
United States would send troops into the Congo to help get rid 
of the Belgians.) By contrast, in those African countries where we 
have bases, people are much less enthusiastic and sometimes even 
hostile. 

In Algeria not only the rebel leaders but many ordinary citizens 
are hostile to the United States, as they see the French military 
use American equipment, arms and helicopters. Many are con- 
vinced that the French troops—four divisions which France has 
withdrawn from the NATO forces are in Algeria—are paid with 
funds made available to France by the United States. 

In Egypt one senses a desperate desire on the part of many 
Egyptians to establish closer relations with the United States 
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“before we have been forced to commit ourselves irrevocably to 
the Soviet bloc.” Other Egyptians, however, consider that a real 
rapprochement between their country and the United States is 
ruled out by Washington’s pro-Israeli policies. 


Need for Western Conscience 

When one studies Africa’s history, it is not difficult to demon- 
strate the incorrectness of Marxist interpretations. It was not 
violence which moved the British to stop the slave trade. Nor was 
it avarice which brought thousands of educators, doctors and 
missionaries to Africa for long years of selfless work. Ghana re- 
ceived its independence without a shot having been fired in anger, 
and by 1960 so will Nigeria and Somalia. 

Yet a Marxist can point to South Africa’s apartheid and to 
Algeria—both failures of Western conscience and intelligence. 
As long as these and other failures persist, the African will be 
tempted to listen to Moscow’s call for more violence; while men 
of good will from the West will at best be forced to view Africa 
with “dynamic pessimism’”—to use a phrase coined at the 1958 
Rhodes Congress for Cultural Freedom. 

My first conclusion, then, is that the West, which still has almost 
complete control over Africa, must act to strengthen conscience 
and to bring a rule of reason to bear in areas gripped by violence 
and bigotry. The West must use its collective moral and economic 
sanctions to enforce conscience and reason, just as a century and 
a half ago the British used their fleet to force less principled 
neighbors to abandon a slave trade which human conscience and 
dignity could no longer tolerate. The French in Algeria and the 
Afrikaaners in South Africa must be brought by the collective 
conscience of the West to make concessions before it is too late. 


Democracy Is Not Enough 

A second conclusion is that multiparty parliamentary democ- 
racy cannot be expected to work effectively anywhere in Africa 
for the time being—or until the continent’s new nations achieve 
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much higher levels of literacy, higher incomes, and a more 
developed sense of citizenship and social consciousness than most 
of them can hope for in this generation. The rash of Asian and 
Middle Eastern military dictatorships in 1958 dramatizes the 
problem without offering a long-term solution. This has been, in 
the past, the Latin American way. But the world should be able 
to do better than this in the mid-20th century. 

The restriction of franchise familiar in Britain and the United 
States in the 18th and 19th centuries cannot long be maintained 
in Africa. The demand for universal suffrage, for “one man, one 
vote,” is too widespread and too insistent. Yet some machinery is 
needed to guide illiterate electorates and the unwieldy, amor- 
phous legislatures they elect to undertake intensive education 
and capital formation, thus creating the basis for what may, in a 
generation, become economic prosperity and political democracy. 

Strong authoritarian political parties in newly independent 
countries may be the instruments best fitted for this task. But 
although such parties may be led by dedicated young nationalist 
leaders who can be counted on to relinquish their dictatorial 
powers gradually, as the evolution of the electorate proceeds, this 
kind of political organization may well prove far more similar 
to the present-day Communist parties of Eastern Europe than to 
the loose-knit political parties of the United States, Britain or 
France. The West must try to understand, to be patient—and, 
above all, to encourage these new nations toward their goals. 


Partnership in Progress 

A third conclusion is that Africa’s great need for capital—in the 
public as well as the private sectors—cannot be overemphasized. 
In this respect the United States has not done well so far, and one 
must hope it will do better in the future. I should like to see us 
spend 10 percent of our gross national product, as Britain was 
doing at the turn of the century, on capital investments overseas— 
instead of the less than 1 percent we spent in 1958. 

But no less important than the amount the United States spends 
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is the question of what we invest in. So far, the West continues to 
regard Africa essentially as a source of raw materials and primary 
crops—copper, gold, phosphates, cocoa, peanuts. This is the way 
Europe regarded the United States until the middle of the 19th 
century. Today Africa is far more important if it is regarded as a 
continent whose 220 million inhabitants, now living close to 
subsistence, would like to become both producers and consumers. 
To help them make this leap ahead is to create markets for com- 
modities as well as for processes and techniques; to open up 
interesting and challenging job opportunities for scores of thou- 
sands of Western technicians; and thus to lay the basis for the 
most important prerequisite for a peaceful and prosperous world- 
partnership. 

The fourth conclusion thus centers around the word “partner- 
ship,” for this word embodies the concept of brotherhood 
so deeply rooted in the Christian ethic. It embodies the concept 
of economic cooperation and the idea of racial harmony, both so 
necessary in dealing with Africa today. Only when we have con- 
vinced our African friends and associates that we want them as 
partners may we expect them to resist the new and deadlier 
colonialism spawned in Moscow which so gravely menaces Africa 


today. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to help 
you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is Africa? 


Why was Africa for a long time called the “dark continent?” 

What are the differences between various sections of the conti- 
nent—North Africa, East Africa, West Africa, Equatorial Africa, 
South Africa? 


What common denominators, if any, are there between these 
sections? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Africa Today. New York, American Committee on Africa, published bimonthly. 

Atlantic Monthly, April 1959. Special Africa supplement. 

Fage, J. D., An Outline Atlas of African History. New York, St. Martins Press, 1958. 

Gunther, John, Inside Africa. New York, Harper, 1955. 

Hailey, Lord, An African Survey, rev.ed. London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 

Holiday, April 1959. This issue is devoted to Africa. 

Seligman, C. G., Races of Africa. London and New York, Oxford University Press, 
1957. 


BOOKS ON AREAS OF AFRICA 


Abbas, Mekki, The Sudan Question. New York, Praeger, 1952. 

Anderson, Robert E., Liberia, America’s African Friend. Chapel Hill, N.C., The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1952. 

Apter, David E., The Gold Coast in Transition. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1955, 

Carter, Gwendolen M., The Politics of Inequality: South Africa. New York, Praeger, 
1958. 

Coleman, James S., Nigeria, Background to Nationalism. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. 

Coupland, R., East Africa and Its Invaders. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938. 

de Kiewiet, C. W., The Anatomy of South African Misery. London and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 

East Africa Royal Commission, Cmd. 9475. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1955. 

Huxley, Mrs. Elspeth Joscelin, The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. London, Chatto, 1948. 

Luther, Ernest W., Ethiopia Today. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1958. 

Marvel, Tom, The New Congo. Philadelphia, Duell, 1948. 

Mason, Philip, The Birth of a Dilemma: The Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, for the Institute of Race 
Relations, 1958. 

Tillion, Germaine, Algeria: The Realities. New York, Knopf, 1958. 

Thompson, Virginia and Adloff, Richard, French West Africa. Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1958. 


2. Western Colonization 

How did the various Western nations which colonized Africa 
acquire territories on the continent? 

What interests brought Westerners to Africa—political, eco- 
nomic, strategic, religious? 

What areas remained uncolonized? Why? 


READING REFERENCES 
Buell, Raymond L., The Native Problem in Africa. New York, Macmillan, 1928. 
Gunther, John, Inside Africa. Cited. 
Hailey, Lord, An African Survey. Cited. 
3. The Heritage of Colonialism 

What kind of political and economic institutions did the 
Western colonial powers establish in the areas under their control? 
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How do conditions in areas where many Europeans settled 
differ from those where there were few settlers or none? 
What were the benefits of colonial rule? What were its disad- 


vantages or errors? 


READING REFERENCES 

Bucll, Raymond L., The Native Problem in Africa. Cited. 

Gunther, John, Instde Africa. Cited. 

Hailey, Lord, An African Survey. Cited. 

Hodgkin, Thomas L., Nationalism in Colonial Africa. New York, New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 


4. Colonialism in Liquidation 

What changes have been taking place in Western colonial rule 
since World War II? 

How have the British, French, Belgians, Spanish, Portuguese, 
adjusted to the changing situation in Africa? 

Why are changes regarded as desirable or necessary today? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bascom, William R., and Herskovits, Melville J., eds., Continuity and Change in 
African Cultures. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1959. 

Carter, Gwendolen M., and Brown, William O., eds., Transition in Africa. Boston, 
Boston University Press, 1958. 

Haines, C. Grove, ed., Africa Today. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 

Hodgkin, Thomas L., Nationalism in Colonial Africa. Cited. 

Mecker, Oden, Report on Africa. New York, Scribner, 1954. 

Schmalenbach, Werner, African Art. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 


5. Nationalism and Regionalism 

Can one say that new nations are emerging in Africa? 

If so, what elements make up nationhood? Which of the areas 
that have achieved independence or are seeking it possess some 
or all of these elements? 

Will the trend in Africa be toward the splitting up of Western 
colonies into nation-states (Ghana, Guinea), or toward regional 
federations? What federations are already in the making? 

What is the influence of Islam in Africa? Does this influence 
aid or hamper the influence of Egypt? 


READING REFERENCES 
Anderson, J. N. D., Islamic Law in Africa. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


Colonial Research Publication No. 16, 1954. 
Bowles, Chester, Africa’s Challenge to America. Berkeley, University of California 


Press, 1956. 
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Carter, Gwendolen M., and Brown, William O., eds., Transition in Africa. Cited. 
Guillaume, Alfred, Jslam. Baltimore, Penguin, 1958. 

Haines, C. Grove, ed., Africa Today. Cited. 

Hodgkin, Thomas L., Nationalism in Colonial Africa. Cited. 


6. Democracy or Authoritarianism? 


Can the African peoples, under existing conditions, achieve 
democratic political institutions? Or will they adopt some form 
of authoritarian government? 

What can be learned about the future from the experience of 
Ghana, Guinea, Liberia? 

To what extent will the example of South Africa, with its policy 
of apartheid, affect other African territories which have a substan- 
tial number of white settlers? 

How much Communist influence is there in Africa? 

Is there a place for an Opposition in a new state just emerging 
from colonialism and tribalism? 


READING REFERENCES 


Kitchen, Helen, ed., The Press in Africa. Washington, Ruth Sloan Associates, 1956. 

Nkrumah, Kwame, Ghana: The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah. New York, 
Nelson, 1957. 

The Economist. London, December 13, 1958. Special Supplement on Africa. 


7. Problems of Economic Development 


Does Africa have the natural resources for industrialization? 
Have Africans acquired technical skills? 

Will the economic development of Africa require substantial 
amounts of capital? If so, from where is this capital to come—the 
colonial powers, actual or former? the United States? the United 
Nations and other international agencies? 

What role will European settlers play in economic development? 
What will be the role of Indians in East Africa? 


READING REFERENCES 


Phillips, Arthur, ed., Survey of African Marriage and Family Life. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, for the International African Institute, 1953. 

Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa South of the 
Sahara. Prepared under the auspices of UNESCO by the International African 
Institute, London. Paris, UNESCO, 1956. 

Stamp, L. Dudley, Africa: A Study in Tropical Development. New York, Wiley, 1953. 

Worthington, E. B.5 Science in the Development of Africa. London, Joint Secretariat 
C.C.T.A./C.S.A., 43 Parliament Street, $.W.1, 1958. 
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8. The United States and Africa 

What are the principal interests of the United States in Africa— 
political, military, economic, religious? 

What investments have been made by private investors? Where? 
Are there obstacles to private investment, now? or to be expected 
in the future? 

Should the United States seek military pacts in Africa? Should 
it give increased financial technical aid? If so, to whom and for 
what purposes? 


READING REFERENCES 

Africa Special Report. Washington, D.C., African-American Institute. Published 
monthly. 

Bowles, areas Africa’s Challenge to America. Cited. 

The United States and Africa. New York, The American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. 

NOVELS 


Abrahams, Peter, 4 Wreath for Udomo. New York, Knopf, 1956. 
Bloom, Harry, Episode in the Transvaal. New York, Doubleday, 1955. 
Cary, Joyce, Mr. Johnson. New York, Harper, 1951. 

Gary, Romain, Roots of Heaven. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
Huxley, Mrs. Elspeth Joscelin, Red Strangers. New York, Harper, 1939. 
Wright, Richard, Black Power. New York, Harper, 1954. 


VISUAL AIDS* 

GENERAL 

Report from Africa. Produced in 1956 by Edward R. Murrow. 107 min. Rental, 
$18.00. (This film may be rented in two parts. Part I, 54 min., covers the Gold 
Coast, Liberia, Kenya, the Belgian Congo, the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Rental, $10.00. Part II, 53 min., deals with the Sudan, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Morocco and Algeria. Rental, $10.00.) Offers much essential information with 
sensitivity, understanding and balance. 

African Heritage. Produced by the California Texas Oil Co., Ltd. 20 min. color. Free 
loan from Caltex, 380 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. The plight of the 
African is pictured in this incisive account. Film covers the daily life of the Afri- 
can—the means by which he is able to supply himself with food and shelter, his 
leisure activities and his art. 


COLONIALISM 

Colonialism: Ogre or Angel? Produced by the National Film Board of Canada in 
1957. 30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th 
Street, New York, N.Y. An introduction to the history of colonialism showing 
how the United Kingdom acquired its colonies, protectorates, protected states and 
trust territories. The vast diversity of peoples and customs is shown as is the 
impact of industrialization on nonwhite populaces and their awakening desire 
for self-determination. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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They Called It White Man’s Burden. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada 
in 1957. 30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. This film ex- 
amines colonialism from one side of the coin: the system of paternalism which 
placed the colonial administrator in the role of the Great White Father sent to 
primitive peoples to tell them what to do for their own good. We see the colonial 
administrator with many roles in one: lawmaker, arbitrator, teacher, salesman 
of progress. 

Storm Clouds Over the Colonies. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada in 
1957. 30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. An analysis of the 
question, “Can a people advance and prosper under colonial rule or are they 
doomed to oppression and poverty?” The material benefits of modern develop- 
ments to colonial peoples are weighed against exploitation for profit by the 
colonizer. 

The Colonies Look Ahead. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada in 1957. 
30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. An excellent film survey 
of economic development, education and race relations in various British colonial 
territories. Progress is assessed on the basis of their ability to manage their own 
affairs and to achieve self-government. 

Road to Independence. Produced in 1957 by the National Film Board of Canada. 30 
min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. An excellent film pointing 
up the world-wide significance in the planned process by which Britain is help- 
ing her colonies master the art of self-government. The film cites recent devel- 
opments in Ghana, Nigeria, Nyasaland and other colonial territories where 
political evolution has been striking. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Morocco Today. Produced in 1956 by Telenews. 27 min. Rental, $6.00. A social, eco- 
nomic and cultural picture of present-day Morocco, contrasting the old and the 
new and emphasizing the area’s history, geographical contrasts, mixture of races, 
strategic location, health problems, agricultural importance and growth of cities. 

The Suez Canal. Produced in 1955 by Louis de Rochemont. 18 min. Rental, $4.00. 
Winner of the Edinburgh film award 1955. A history of one of the world’s 
trouble areas, told by means of old prints, cartoons and live action, filmed on 
location. Excellent as background. 

Challenge in the Desert. Produced in 1954 by the United Nations Film Division. 
16 min. Rental from Contemporary Films, Inc. Technical assistance experts from 
the UN Food and Agricultural Organization in cooperation with the govern- 
ment of Libya develop irrigation and reforestation projects on land almost en- 
tirely desert. 

Tunisia Steps Forward. Produced in 1956 by Telenews. 13 min. Rental, $4.00. The 
social, economic and cultural status of Tunisia, emphasizing movement toward 
self-government, fight against soil erosion, development of Tunis and an exten- 
sive educational program. Shows the processing of dates and making of rugs 
and pottery. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 

Question in Togoland. Produced in 1957 by the United Nations Film Division. 20 
min. color. Rental, $7.50. The plebiscite held in the UN Trusteeship Territory 
and the decision of the people to become part of Ghana (formerly the Gold 
Coast). The life, homes, schools, occupations, religion, music and arts of the 
people. Music and color aid effectiveness. 

Challenge in Nigeria. Produced in 1947 by the British Information Services. 20 min. 
Rental, $2.50. Although old, an excellent background film illustrating the diffi- 
culties of preparing Africa for self-government. Pictures the problems and con- 
ditions in Nigeria in order to throw light on the question, How soon can Nigeria 
become an independent nation within the British Commonwealth? 

Daybreak in Udi. Produced for the British Colonial Office by the Crown Film Unit 
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in cooperation with the Nigerian government. 45 min. Rental from Contemporary 
Films, Inc. An excellent film which tells of the building of a maternity home 
by the efforts of the natives themselves. Attendant trials are vividly portrayed. 

They Planted a Stone. Produced in 1954 by the British Information Services. 26 min. 
Rental from Contemporary Films, Inc. Excellent film. A vast tract of Sudanese 
desert is converted into a great cotton-growing area using the Nile for irrigation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Black and White in South Africa. Produced in 1957 by the National Film Board of 
Canada. 30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. The best analysis 
available of the situation in South Africa, where an acute race problem causes 
dissension within its borders and beyond. We see a country of 14 million people, 
where only one out of every five is white. A dispassionate appraisal of the 
motivations and possibilities. 

Lobola. Produced in 1954. 26 min. Rental from Contemporary Films, Inc. An excel- 
lent dramatization—the story of a village tribesman who goes to a large city in 
order to get work and enough money to marry. In his travels he passes through 
many townships (native) in the city and sees how his people have changed 
under the influence of city life. Authentic native music. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The Headline 
Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year ($3.50 to 
students), or separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. 
Quantity discounts on a single title of the Headline Series are as 
follows: 10-100, 20%; 100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 309%. Special order 
discounts quoted on request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th Street American National Bank Bldg. 
New York City 17 818 17th St., Denver 2, Colo. 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candies Bldg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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The Headline Series 


Japan: New Problems, New Promises ' 


New Directions in U.S. Foreign 
Economic Policy 


‘Great Decisions .. . 1959" Reshaping 
Foreign Policy Amid Revolutions 


West Germany: New Era 
For German People 


Science and Foreign Policy 
Should the U.S. Change Its China Policy? 
Antarctica in World Affairs 
U.S. Foreign Policy and Public 
Opinion 
The New United Nations 
What Future for Europe? 
Middle East in Turmoil 
New Era in Eastern Europe? 
The Population Explosion 
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